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FROM  SERFDOM  TO  CUL¬ 
TURE,  a  memoir  written  by  Al¬ 
fred  L.  Little  of  3900  Lake  Ave. 


sie  D.  Gutzlaff,  thcjc 
c  :sd  through  sever 


IT  ■  the  remarkable  story  of 
a  blind  Chinese  girl  who  was 
rescued  from  '  -'ing  a  victim  of 
the  then  Chinese  practice  of 
drowning  a  large  proportion  of 
new  born  female  children,  and 
brought  to  this  country  in  1842 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Gutzlaff,  wife  of 
Dr.  Karl  Gutzlaff,  celebrated 
missionary  in  China. 

Placed  in  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind  and  known  as  Jes- 


the  former  waif  at’fi 
tion  as  teacher  of  1 
and  s  Braille  proo 
Institute  for  the  B 
phia. 

Mr.  Little  enjo.d 
friendship  with  th 
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of  her  life  together 
reminiscences  of 
character. 
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blind  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
sources  in  China  and  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  is  written  in  an  au¬ 
thentic  manner  with  the  object 
of  increasing  interest  in  the 
method  of  instructing  the  blind 
and  enlisting  further  sympathy 
in  lightening  the  lives  of  those 
deprived  of  sight. 

This  comfort-bringing  to  her 
fellow  afflicted  seems  to  have 
been  achieved  to  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  by  Miss  Gutzlaff,  by  her 
life-pattern  and  by  the  expend¬ 
ing  of  her  talents  for  other  un¬ 
fox  tynates—B.  1m  F. 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  year  1910  the  author  received  two  volumes,  the  gift 
of  a  blind  Chinese  woman,  Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff.  The  title  of  one 
book  was  Duty,  the  other  Character,  written  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Character  contains  many  paragraphs  that  Miss  Gutzlaff  had  caused 
to  be  marked. 

Wishing  to  preserve  the  books,  and  knowing  that  iMiss  Gutz¬ 
laff  had  lived  in  Albion,  New  York  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
owner  decided  to  send  them  to  the  Swan  Library  and  Museum 
there. 

Few  persons,  if  any,  now  living  in  Albion,  ever  heard  of 
iMiss  Gutzlaff,  or  knew  of  her  connection  with  the  village  —  to 
the  people  of  Albion  the  books  would  have  no  meaning.  The 
author,  therefore,  undertook  to  collect  data  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  short  memoir  of  her  life. 

To  one  who  has  delved  deeply  into  the  subject  at  hand,  and 
who  has  for  an  extended  period  made  researches  into  the  matter 
that  covers  a  wide  field,  this  further  approach  is  made  with  no 
little  timidity.  It  may  possibly  be  termed  a  fear,  born  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  violation  of  the  “holy  of  holies,”  or  the  soul  precincts  of 
a  life,  although  handicapped  at  its  very  inception  to  a  seemingly 
insurmountable  degree,  yet  became  a  medium  that  beneficially 
influenced  all  others  that  touched  its  sphere. 
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FROM  SERFDOM 
TO  CULTURE 


In  the  minds  of  the  early  settlers  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  Religion 
and  Education  were  fundamentally  essential.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  school-house  classes  were  held  in  the  settlers’  cabins,  and  in 
the  years  that  followed,  similar  institutions  persisted  under  the 
title  of  private  schools. 

About  the  year  1852  a  family,  Middleton  by  name,  conducted 
a  private  school  in  Albion  for  the  instruction  of  girls.  “Ma” 
Middleton  managed  the  affairs  of  the  household,  while  a  spinster 
daughter,  Jane,  supervised  the  institution  of  learning.  It  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  with  the  Middletons  to  take  homeless  young  women  whom 
they  used  as  teachers.  One  of  these  teachers  was  Mary  Middleton, 
an  orphan  of  Scotch  parents,  born  in  England.  Later  she  married 
Charles  Smith,  a  clothier.  She  lived  for  many  years  in  Albion  and 
died  March  18,  1915,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  It  is  to  Mrs.  Smith 
the  author  is  indebted  for  his  acquaintance  with  Jessie  1).  Gutzlaff. 
Miss  Gutzlaff,  also,  lived  with  the  Middleton  family. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  November  9,  1938,  and  signed  by 
the  Rev.  John  T.  Sanborne,  Rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church 
at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  he  says:  “The  records  of  the  church  show  that 
on  January  1,  1852,  the  following  were  entered  on  the  books  as  a 
family  unit.  Mrs.  Middleton,  Jane  Middleton,  Mary  Middleton, 
Jeppie  Gutzlaw.” 

MISS  JESSIE,  A  WARD  OF  THE  MIDDLETONS 

Very  little  is  known  of  Miss  Jessie’s  life  while  she  was  a  ward 
of  the  Middleton  family.  Perhaps  no  specific  charge  of  unkindness 
was  ever  lodged  against  Jane  Middleton,  but  inferences  suggest 
that  she  was  not  an  easy  taskmaster.  I  am  including  here,  excerpts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Philadelphia 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  that  city.  Miss  Thompson  writes: 

“I  am  so  glad  that  the  character  of  so  beautiful  a  person  is 
to  be  written.  My  early  life  was  closely  connected  with  Jessie. 
As  a  child  I  thought  of  her  as  a  relative.  She  called  my  grand¬ 
parents  Pa  and  Ma,  and  my  Aunt  and  Mother  were  her  sisters.’’ 

“You  may  know  all  I  write  about,  but  Mrs.  Gutzlaff  (a  mis¬ 
sionary)  wrote  in  a  missionary  paper  a  request  that  someone 
would  take  these  children  in  their  homes.  William  Chapin  took 
two.” 

“It  is  known  that  Miss  Middleton  took  the  child  in  her  home 
for  remunerative  object.  She  would  have  gatherings  for  the  benefit 
of  Jessie,  to  buy  a  piano.  She  was  practically  kept  a  prisoner,  but 
I  do  not  know  she  was  ill  treated.  A  clergyman  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  became  aware  of  this,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Chapin.  In  some 
way  she  was  rescued  and  taken  to  Philadelphia.” 
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“I  recall  this  Miss  Middleton  was  a  person  of  intelligence  and 
refinement,  which  left  an  impression  on  Jessie.” 

“I  am  enclosing  the  little  photograph.” 

The  letter,  which  was  dated  May  14,  1939,  together  with  the 
photograph  of  Miss  Jessie  were  forwarded  to  the  author. 

Likewise  in  the  same  connection,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hill  of  New 
York,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Chapin,  writes:  “I  have  a  very  dim 
recollection  that  a  Miss  Middleton  took  Jessie  around  the  country, 
and  rather  exploited  her  abilities  for  financial  returns.” 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

It  was  the  summer  of  1901.  Attracted  by  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Miss  Jessie  spent  her  summer  vacation 
with  Mrs.  Smith,  and  together  they  went  to  the  “big  fair.”  It 
was  during  her  stay  in  Albion  that  the  author  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  little  Chinese  woman.  Up  to  that  time  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sightless  had  been  limited  to  one  person,  a  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  who,  without  education,  was  pathetically  helpless— an 
object  of  abject  pity.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Jessie,  and  looked  forward  with  an  anticipation  of  interest  to 
meeting  an  educated  blind  person. 

During  her  stay  in  Albion  the  author  had  many  interesting- 
chats  with  Miss  Jessie.  He  found  her  unpretentious,  self-reliant, 
gracious.  She  had  a  winning  personality,  a  cheerful  disposition, 
a  vivid  immagination.  Her  sense  of  location,  and  her  ability  to 
avoid  bodies  that  obstructed  her  path  amazed  him.  She  had  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  colors,  being  able,  it  was  said,  to  supervise 
the  arrangement  of  combinations,  though,  to  use  her  own  words, 
“Colors  may  not  be  at  all  as  I  imagine  them  to  be.”  Her  favorite 
color  was  lavender. 

WHO  WAS  JESSIE  GUTZLAFF? 

FROM  WHENCE  DID  SHE  COME? 

FROM  WHENCE  THE  NAME? 

To  answer  these  three  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to  scan 
briefly  the  life  of  Dr.  Karl  Gutzlaff.  According  to  information 
received  from  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  under  whose 
patronage  he  went  out  as  a  Missionary,  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  born 
July  8,  1803,  at  Pgritz  (Pommerene,  Germany).  He  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  King  Frederick  William  III,  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  Prussia  from  1797  to  1840.  He  was  ordained  in  Rotter¬ 
dam  in  1826;  married  Miss  Newell,  a  wealthy  English  Missionary, 
in  1828.  “In  the  Netherlands  Indes  he  lived  on  the  isle  of  Riouw. 
His  first  wife  died  in  French  Indo-China  —  also  his  two  daughters 
from  that  marriage.” 
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In  his  own  book,  Journal  of  Two  Voyages  Along  the  Coast 
of  China,  Dr.  Gutzlaff  tells  of  his  nearly  three  years  residence  in 
Siam,  “administering  to  the  spiritual  and  bodily  needs  of  large 
numbers  of  Chinese,  and  translating  the  Bible  in  small  volumes” 
which  were  printed  at  his  own  expense,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  Chinese.  He  speaks  of  his  intention  to  enter  China,  and  says, 
“Coming  in  contact  with  a  great  many  people  from  the  different 
provinces  may  render  one  endeared  to  them,  and  so  gain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  China  without  incurring  any  great  personal 
risk.”  Long  before  leaving  Siam  he  became  a  naturalized  subject 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Sinica  his  society  refused  him 
permission  to  go  to  China,  and  a  letter  from  the  Netherlands 
Missionary  Society,  says:  “The  relations  to  the  Netherlands  Mis¬ 
sion  is  broken  off  when  he  leaved  Riouw.”  Nevertheless  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  in  the  early  part  of  1831,  together  with  other 
adversities,  resulted  in  Dr.  Gutzlaff’s  decision  to  go  to  China. 
Soon  after  his  departure  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  infant 
daughter. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  engage  passage  he  was 
surprised  to  meet  an  old  friend,  Lin-jung,  from  Eastern  Canton 
province,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Captain  Sin-shun, 
the  owner  of  a  junk  of  250  tons  cargo.  His  destination  was 
Tientsin. 

June  first,  was  the  day  appointed  for  their  departure.  His 
“cabin”  was  nothing  more  than  a  berth.  His  mess-mate  had  a  bad 
cough,  and  was  covered  with  the  itch.  Their  food  was  principally 
rice,  and  salt  and  dried  vegetables  in  scanty  rations. 

The  crew  consisted  of  about  fifty  men.  His  description  of 
Chinese  seamen  is  the  most  dispecable.  To  use  Dr.  Gutzlaff’s  own 
words  “the  major  part  of  them  are  opium  smokers,  gamblers, 
thieves,  and  fornicators.  Their  curses  and  imprecations  are  most 
horrible,  their  language  most  filthy  and  obscene.” 

His  journey  had  all  the  thrills  to  be  desired  by  the  most  daring 
adventurer.  Twice  his  life  was  plotted  against  —  his  heavy  trunks 
containing  the  small  volumes  were  thought  to  be  filled  with 
money.  They  arrived  at  Tientsin  late  in  September,  and  were  back 
at  Macao  on  December  thirteen  where  he  was  “kindly  received 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison.” 

Macao,  an  area  under  control  of  the  Portuguese,  afforded  a 
refuge  for  foreigners,  or  “barbarians”  as  the  Chinese  called  them. 
Barbarian  women  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  provincial  city 
(Canton),  and  there  were  few  streets  in  that  city  where  male 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  walk. 
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On  Dr.  Gutzlaff’s  second  voyage  he  served  as  interpreter  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Co.  On  board  the  Lord  Amherst 
they  sailed  as  far  north  as  Korea  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  trade  relations  with  the  coast  cities  of  China.  In  recounting 
his  experiences  on  this  voyage  he  tells  of  the  general  custom  of 
drowning  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  born  female  children. 
In  reply  to  his  questions  relating  to  the  practice  of  drowning 
a  native  said:  “It  is  only  a  girl.”  To  another  question  he  received 
this  reply:  “Respectable  families  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  rear 
these  worthless  girls.”  Dr.  Gutzlaff  also  tells  that  there  is  a  regular 
traffic  in  females.  Customs  so  brutal  must  certainly  have  been 
appalling  to  one  who  so  recently  had  lost  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter. 

From  this  point  records  covering  the  activities  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff 
appear  to  be  meager  and  incomplete.  The  Netherlands  Mission 
writes  that  “because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
he  was  appointed  in  1838  to  be  the  second  secretary  of  the  English 
legation  in  China.”  It  also  says  that  “after  the  foundation  of 
Hongkong  he  was  the  English  secretary  for  the  Chinese  affairs.” 

The  China  Inland  Mission  quotes  the  following  from  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Sinica:  “At  Dr.  Morrison’s  death  in  1834,  he  (Gutzlaff) 
succeeded  to  his  position  under  the  British  Government,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1839  was  third  interpreter  during 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  and  was  for 
some  time  Superintendent  of  Chusan.  He  was  then  Chinese  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Honkong  Government  from  1834  to  his  death  in  the 
colony  in  1851.” 

I  have  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  experiences  of  Dr. 
Gutzlaff  to  show  conditions  in  China  at  the  time  he  went  there, 
and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  him  in  effecting  an  entrance. 

In  1834  we  find  Dr.  Gutzlaff  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Hon¬ 
kong  Government  and  in  this  position  it  might  not  have  been 
difficult  to  secure  the  release  of  worthless  chattels.  However,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  at  Honkong,  writing  under  date  of  the  twenty 
third  of  June,  1939,  says:  “I  am  directed  ...  to  inform  you  that 
a  search  of  the  records  of  this  colony  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
information  regarding  the  adoption  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff  of  any 
Chinese  girls  or  of  him  having  sent  any  girls  to  England  or 
America.  There  is  no  indication  in  his  will,  which  is  on  record 
here,  that  he  made  any  provision  for  children  in  his  custody. 

.  .  .  By  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1851,  all  his  property  was 
left  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  who  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  executors.” 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  Dr.  Gutzlaff  acted  strictlv  on 
his  own  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  perhaps  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Gutzlaff  was  a  man  of  determina- 
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tion.  When  he  had  decided  upon  a  course  of  action,  nothing 
could  restrain  him;  besides  this,  he  understood  the  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  would  no  doubt  have  disregarded 
the  most  minatory  attempt  at  coercion. 

THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Late  in  the  year  1842  Mrs.  Mary  Gutzlaff,  “Wife  of  the 
celebrated  Missionary  in  China”  arrived  in  New  York  bringing 
with  her  three  little  Chinese  girls,  Fanny,  Eliza,  and  Jessie  Gutz¬ 
laff.  Arrangements  had  been  previously  made  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Mr.  William  B.  Chapin,  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Fanny  was  sent  quite 
promptly  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia;  Elsie, 
a  child  with  sight,  was  adopted  by  Air.  Chapin,  and  the  support 
and  education  of  Jessie  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  George  Douglas 
of  Douglas  Farms,  Long  Island. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1842  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  passed  a  resolution  to  educate  one  of  the  blind 
Chinese  children  brought  to  America  by  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  but  the 
children  had  been  already  provided  for  before  the  resolution  be¬ 
came  known. 

On  July  22,  1843,  Elsie  and  Jessie  arrived  at  the  Ohio  Institu¬ 
tion  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Chapin.  Quoting  from  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1843,  it  says:  “One  is  placed 
in  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  two  were  received  here  in  July 
last,  to  be  sustained  without  expense  to  the  State.  These  little  girls 
.  .  .  are  intelligent,  healthy  and  very  cheerful.  They  had  already 
been  well  trained  by  their  benefactress,  by  whom  they  were 
rescued  from  want  and  misery  when  very  young,  and  taught  to 
read  the  books  for  the  blind.” 

“  ‘Our  object,’  says  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  ‘is  to  have  them,  if  we 
may,  prepared  for  future  teachers  in  China.  .  .  .  How  anxiously 
shall  we  wait  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  and  their 
return  to  their  native  land,  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight  are  not  mere  excrescence  on  the 
face  of  society,  but  that  they  can  be  taught,  can  in  most  cases 
support  themselves,  and  can  be  useful  and  happy’.” 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  institution  tells  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  children. 

In  the  88th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  it  says:  “When  Mr.  Chapin  re¬ 
signed  as  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  in  June,  1846,  and 
went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y.  he  took  with  him  the  two  little  Chinese 
girls,  Elsie  and  Jessie,  who  had  been  pupils  at  Columbus  for  three 
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of  the  five  years  for  which  Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Douglas  had 
made  themselves  responsible.  At  Mr.  Chapin’s  request  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorized 
the  New  York  (city)  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  receive  them  as 
State  pupils  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  first  of  July,  1848. 

CONFLICTING  DATES 

From  records  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Elsie 
and  Jessie  Gutzlaff  were  admitted  to  that  School  September  6, 
1848.  Elsie  was  then  about  fourteen,  and  Jessie  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  They  were  discharged  July  1,  1853,  the  reason  given  for 
discharge  was,  “Transferred  to  Institution  for  Blind,  Philadelphia.” 

Mr.  Chapin  was  at  that  time  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  having  taken  that  position  September  7,  1849. 

Here  dates  become  somewhat  confused,  for  while  the  New 
York  institution  did  not  discharge  Jessie  until  July  1,  1853,  the 
record  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  at  Albion,  New  York  shows 
her  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Middleton  family  on  January 
1,  1852.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  a  statement  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Smith  that  Jane  Middleton  took  Jessie  from  an  institution  in 
New  York  City.  Since  the  Pennsylvania  institution  places  the 
date  of  her  enrollment  in  that  school  as  of  September,  1861,  it 
may  then  be  assumed  that  “Miss  Jessie”  was  a  resident  of  Albion 
for  approximately  ten  years. 

A  letter  under  date  of  October  29,  1938,  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Cowgill,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  is  so  full  of  interest  that  I  am  giving  it  here 
complete.  He  says: 

“Dear  Mr.  Little: 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  1920  which  will  give  you  on  Pages  12  to  15,  some 
information  concerning  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  little  Chinese  girl  to  the  several  Schools  for  the 
Blind. 


Miss  Chrysler,  formerly  the  Principal  teacher  of  the  Girl’s 
School,  remembers  Miss  Jessie  very  well,  and  has  given  me  some 
personal  reminiscences  which  I  shall  include  here  verbatim: 

‘It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  someone  is  writing 
a  memoir  of  “Miss  Jessie”  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  copy 
of  it  when  it  is  completed. 

‘Miss  Jessie  was  loved  by  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact 
in  this  institution,  and  I,  personally,  have  never  ceased  to  miss 
her  gentle  presence.  She  was  my  neighbor  in  the  school  and  we 
used  to  visit  together. 
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‘She  had  a  very  lovely  influence  on  our  children.  She  often 
walked  about  the  cloisters  with  them  and  I  frequently  found  a 
little  girl  sitting  in  her  room,  listening  intently,  while  Miss  Jessie 
gave  her  good  advice  and  council.  The  children  whom  Miss  Jessie 
favored  always  showed  improvement. 

‘Probably  you  know  that  the  lady  with  whom  Miss  Jessie 
lived  at  one  time,  Miss  Middleton,  took  her  to  Saratoga  during 
the  summer.  It  was  there  that  Miss  Jessie  met  Jennie  Lind  who 
put  her  arm  about  her,  walked  with  her,  and  gave  her  a  ten  dollar 
gold  piece. 

‘Another  story,  not  so  pleasing,  is  that  of  the  rabbit.  As  a  little 
girl  she  had  a  pet  rabbit  of  which  she  thought  a  great  deal.  One 
day  for  her  dinner,  there  was  a  very  delicious  stew  of  which  she 
ate  with  relish.  Not  until  she  had  finished  her  dinner  did  she  learn 
that  she  had  eaten  her  beloved  rabbit. 

‘It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chapin  that  she  was  taken 
away  from  Miss  Middleton,  and  brought  to  this  school. 

‘I  am  sending,  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  (see  above).  The  two  children,  Miss  Fannie  and  Miss  Jessie, 
grew  to  be  very  different.  Miss  Jessie,  quiet,  aristocratic,  while 
Miss  Fannie  was  more  practical  and  full  of  oddities.  They  did 
not  always  agree  but  underneath  their  differences  of  opinion 
there  was  warm  affection. 

‘Miss  Jessie,  as  long  as  she  was  able,  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  bible  class  there.’ 

“We  have  in  our  Annual  Report  of  1844,  a  transcript  of  a 
letter  from  ‘CH’  Gutzlaff  to  I).  B.  Tower,  Esq.  and  a  short  note 
from  him  to  ‘My  Dear  Gno’,  (Miss  Fannie).  The  letter  thanks 
the  ‘asylum’  for  what  it  has  done  for  the  blind  child,  tells  of 
conditions  in  China,  in  general  as  well  as  among  the  blind,  and 
manifests  a  deeply  religious  spirit. 

Hoping  that  this  information  will  be  helpful  to  you,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely” 

The  letter  is  signed  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal. 

Miss  Jessie  was  a  devout  church  woman.  A  statement  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Smith  credited  her  with  the  ability  to  recite  from  memory 
the  church  ritual  as  it  appeared  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  the  entire  book  of  Psalms. 

THE  INSTITUTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA 

It  was  the  morning  of  May  30,  1908.  The  author  stood  be¬ 
neath  an  awning  until  the  torrent  had  abated,  then  hastened  into 
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Malvern  Avenue,  and  up  the  walk  leading  to  a  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  modeled  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style.  The  edifice,  400  feet 
in  width,  with  its  lofty  dome  and  stately  towers,  stands  in  a 
neatly  landscaped  setting. 

A  pillared  entrance  opens  into  an  imposing  retunda  from 
which  two  halls  lead  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  to  the  right 
going  to  the  girls’  school,  while  that  to  the  left  leads  to  the  school 
for  boys.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  door  opening  into  the  audi¬ 
torium,  back  of  which  lies  the  gymnasium,  and  lastly  the  dis¬ 
pensary,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

Miss  Jessie  evinced  delight  at  “seeing”  me,  and  chatted  amiably. 
She  showed  me  around  the  institution,  explaining  the  work,  the 
many  and  varied  activities  of  the  establishment. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  beautiful  cloister  garden 
flanked  on  every  side  with  cottages,  school  buildings,  etc.,  the 
whole  forming  one  homogeneous  structure. 

The  cloisters  surrounding  the  garden,  with  their  spacious  brick 
pavements,  their  massive  pillars  supporting  tile  roofs,  connect  the 
several  departments,  and  provide  ideal  facilities  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  shelter  against  storms  and  other  inclement  conditions. 

We  walked  along  the  cloister,  Miss  Jessie’s  small  hand  resting 
on  my  arm  as  if  to  guide  me,  herself  requiring  no  escort.  The 
spring  air  was  fresh  with  the  recent  shower,  and  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  garden  flowers.  Here  grow  roses,  wisteria, 
peonies,  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  other  sweet  scented  blossoms. 

It  being  a  holiday,  activities  were  suspended.  A  group  of  happy 
tots  were  parading  with  their  cart  and  flags.  As  we  approached 
them,  one  child  after  another  greeted  my  hostess  with  a  cheery 
“good  morning  Miss  Jessie”  —  their  keen  perception  detected  her 
footstep  in  spite  of  my  heavier  tread.  At  first  I  believed  that  many 
of  the  children  had  vision,  until  Miss  Gutzlaff  assured  me  that 
most  of  them  were  sightless. 

We  passed  from  one  department  to  another  —  chair  caning, 
brush-making,  printing,  basketry,  weaving,  sewing,  class-rooms 
for  courses  of  study,  music  rooms,  library,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Miss  Jessie’s  position  was  that  of  proof 
reader.  Quoting  again  from  the  88th  Annual  Report  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  it  says:  “Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  American 
Braille,  and  the  opening  of  our  modest  little  printing  office,  Miss 
Jessie  learned  the  new  system  and  has  proof-read  .  .  .  here  during 
the  past  28  years.” 

“Concerning  her  proof-reading  our  librarian,  Miss  Sarah  Sterl¬ 
ing,  has  this  to  say:” 
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“  ‘Miss  Jessie  began  to  read  proofs  about  January,  1893,  soon 
after  American  Braile  was  introduced  into  the  school.  She  read 
all  proofs  except  mathematics  and  the  foreign  languages.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  records  she  has  read  in  American  Braille  (machine  work) 
52,679  pages,  covering  426  titles.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
probably  as  many  handwritten  (braille)  sheets,  copied  by  former 
pupils,  each  one  passing  under  Miss  Jessie’s  fingers.  Especially 
with  these  handwritten  sheets  Miss  Jessie  felt  the  responsibility, 
and  a  misspelled  word  could  not  possibly  slip  her  fingers.  She  was 
always  a  conscientious  worker,  and  whether  it  was  machine  or 
hand  work  she  was  always  distressed  if  anyone  found  a  mistake 
that  she  had  overlooked.  Miss  Jessie  also  kept  up  with  Revised 
Braille,  grade  one  and  one-half  —  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind 
recently  agreed  upon  in  this  country.  Fortunately  she  had  learned 
the  English  Braille  in  her  younger  days,  and  unlike  the  rest  of  us, 
was  not  obliged  to  learn  a  new  system.  In  Revised  Braille,  grade 
one  and  one-half,  she  read  all  the  proofs  of  all  English  books  that 
had  been  embossed  in  our  printing  office  prior  to  her  death  — 
2500  sheets  included  in  20  titles’.” 

Miss  Jessie,  with  ten  other  members  of  the  staff  occupied  very 
pleasant  quarters  in  what  is  known  as  the  teachers’  hall. 

The  school  life  is  that  of  a  large  and  happy  family. 

The  institution  has  a  number  of  entertainments  throughout 
the  year,  some  given  by  the  pupils,  others  by  outside  talent. 

When  we  returned  from  our  tour  of  inspection  Miss  Jessie 
excused  herself  —  returning  presently  she  announced  that  she  had 
obtained  permission  for  me  to  have  lunch  with  them.  I  accepted 
the  invitation  gladly,  and  occupied  a  seat  beside  her  at  the  table. 
After  a  delightful  lunch,  during  which  I  received  detailed  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  the  blind,  how  to  locate  the  many  places  of  historic 
interest  in  Philadelphia,  I  took  my  departure. 

The  author  corresponded  with  Miss  Jessie  occasionally,  but 
due  to  advancing  years  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  her  to 
write.  Finally  the  correspondence  ceased.  She  wrote  legibly  in 
long  hand,  only  occasionally  repeating  a  word  when  she  was 
interrupted. 

MR.  WILLIAM  B.  CHAPIN 

A  story  of  Miss  Jessie’s  life  would  be  incomplete  if  nothing 
were  said  concerning  her  great  benefactor,  Mr.  William  B.  Chapin. 
The  writer  has  had  but  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  fine  gentleman, 
but,  from  information  at  hand,  his  character  appears  to  have  been 
faultless.  Mr.  Chapin  has  been  referred  to  by  one  who  knew  him 
personally,  as  a  man  “perfect  in  every  way.”  “The  Sabbath,”  as 
expressed  by  himself,  “was  spent  reverently  —  except  for  charity, 
and  to  help  others.”  His  tombstone  in  Woodlands  Cemetery  in 
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Philadelphia  bears  this  inscription.  “Prompted  by  human  kindness 
he  devoted  his  life  to  works  of  benevolence.”  A  letter  to  his 
sweetheart  dated  February  12,  1828  indicates  a  profoundly  re¬ 
ligious  spirit.  He  says  in  part:  “Why,  dear  Elizabeth,  do  we 
not  take  more  concern  and  interest  in  religious  things?  I  feel  my 
own  coldness  and  indifference  on  this  subject.  People  sometimes 
say  ‘William  Chapin  is  good  or  religious.’  If  they  knew  my  un¬ 
worthiness  as  1  certainly  know  it,  they  could  not  think  so.” 

“Elizabeth,  let  us  encourage  each  other  in  sacred  duties.  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  help  and  encouragement  from  others.  I  know  help 
alone  is  from  God  —  but  I  pray  His  means,  whatever  they  may 
be,  for  my  instruction.” 

Writing  in  his  diary  under  date  of  July  22,  1843,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Chinese  children  at  the  Ohio  Institution,  he  says: 
“It  has  been  a  season  of  rejoicing  in  our  whole  household  ...  I 
feel  thankful  to  God  that  he  has  placed  them  in  my  hands,  and 
I  pray  He  will  strengthen  me  for  the  work  of  their  Christian  and 
intellectual  training.” 

It  is  from  such  records  as  the  foregoing  that  one  is  able  to 
visualize  the  character  of  the  man  into  whose  hands  little  Jessie 
came. 

Miss  Jessie  showed  remarkable  adaptability  for  the  better 
things  of  life.  Her  ten  years  sojourn  in  the  Middleton  home 
brought  her  into  intimate  contact  with  many  refined  and  cultured 
persons  from  whose  association  she  acquired  the  finer  qualities. 
Her  life  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Chapin  accounted  in  no  small  measure 
for  her  deep,  abiding  faith  in  God  and  in  her  fellow  men,  and  her 
untiring  efforts  to  impart  to  others  this  faith,  and  love  that  actuated 
her  whole  life. 

Mr.  Chapin’s  family  did  not  lose  interest  in  Jessie  with  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Chapin.  She  had  early  been  accepted  into  his 
household.  His  children  looked  upon  her  as  a  sister.  Those  of  his 
family  who  survived  him  ministered  to  her  comforts  while  they 
lived.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  Chapin  was  likewise  continued  by 
his  grandchildren  until  Miss  Jessie  passed  to  her  final  reward  in 
October,  1920. 

I  am  told  she  wished  a  lengthy  eulogy  on  stone  from  the 
Scriptures  and  this  request  was  fully  carried  out. 

MISS  GUTZLAFF’S  WILL 

Concerning  her  will,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hill  of  New  York  has 
this  to  say.  “As  1  recall,  in  various  savings  from  her  small  salary  as 
proof-reader,  fancy  work,  and  whatever,  she  accumulated  almost 
$5,000,  most  of  which  was  in  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock.  She 
allowed  the  dividends  to  accumulate,  which  is  partly  the  reason 
for  the  sum  mentioned.” 
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“I  was  the  executor  of  her  will  and  I  recall,  the  whole  amount 
was  left  to  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
John’s  College  in  Hankow,  or  Shanghai,  so  that  Chinese  boys  or 
girls  might  be  educated  as  Christians,  which  she  felt  had  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  for  her.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  says: 

“Trust  fund  336,  Bequest  of  Jessie  D.  GutzlafF.” 

“The  will  directs  that  the  money  be  invested  and  $100  of  the 
income  applied  each  year  to  the  education  of  a  Chinese  boy  in 
St.  John’s  College,  Shanghai,  and  the  balance  to  the  maintainence 
of  a  scholarship  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  at  Jessfield,  Shanghai,  China, 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  women.” 

“The  principal  of  the  account  at  this  time  (Julv  7,  1939)  is 
$3,223.59.” 

At  the  time  this  memoir  is  being  written  each  American  dollar 
is  equal  to  six  Shanghai  dollars  and  six  cents. 

“St.  John’s  Compound”  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  about  40 
acres  including  college  buildings,  Medical  School,  School  of 
Theology,  residences  for  Missionaries,  dormitories,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  St.  John’s  Chapel  where  religious  services  are 
held  daily.  There  is  an  athletic  field,  and  fields  for  tennis,  football, 
baseball,  etc.  There  is  also  St.  John’s  Middle  School,  corresponding 
to  a  High  School  in  this  country,  with  a  student  body  of  400  boys 
from  13  to  18  years  of  year.  The  students  in  the  University  proper 
number  about  600  young  men. 

“St.  John’s  is  the  largest  and  best  University  of  college  grade 
in  China,  and  probably  the  best  anywhere  in  the  far  east.”  It  is 
located  in  what  is  known  as  greater  Shanghai,  in  a  section  called 
Jessfield. 

AN  OBSERVATION  BY  B.  L.  PEER 

That  which  strikes  one  who  studies  intently  the  likeness  of 
this  lovable  person  is  the  blending  of  the  Oriental  with  the  Occi¬ 
dental  type  of  physiognomy.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  defined  as  a 
symbol  of  the  meeting  of  Chinese  resignation  to  fate,  with  the 
hope  of  triumph  over  difficulties  that  forms  the  foundation  of 
western  civilization.  A  universality  of  soul  that  accepts  all  dwellers 
in  all  climes  as  members  of  God’s  great  family. 

IN  CLOSING 

“Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth: 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.”  —  Rev.  14-13. 
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On  October  6,  1920  a  little  form  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  lot 
of  The  Chapin  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  in  Mount  Moriah  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Taken  from  poverty  and  squalor  in  her  native  land,  she  was 
taught  to  read  the  books  for  the  blind.  Guided  by  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  she  came  under 
the  gentle  care  and  protection  of  Mr.  Chapin,  who  for  the  next 
five  years  shaped  and  moulded  the  plastic  mind  according  to  the 
Master  pattern.  Several  years  later  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Jane  Middleton,  who  exploited  her  for  personal  profit,  but  did 
not  deprive  her  the  comfort  of  Christian  fellowship.  Ten  years  of 
virtual  bondage  in  the  Middleton  home  failed  to  educe  from  Miss 
Jessie  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  when  the  fact  of  her  subjugation 
became  known  she  was  again  taken  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Chapin. 

Miss  Jessie’s  chief  concern  was  for  the  future  of  her  native 
China  —  that  its  young  men  and  women  might  share  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  privileges  that  a  Christian  education  had  afforded 
her.  To  this  end  she  labored,  saving  all  that  she  could  from  her 
meager  earnings. 

Of  an  innate  refinement,  she  was  endowed  with  a  sweet  and 
gentle  disposition,  resulting  in  a  lovely  personality  that  immediate¬ 
ly  won  the  affectionate  love  of  all  whose  good  fortune  admitted 
them  to  her  friendship. 

The  character  of  her  religious  zeal  was  such  that  she  ever 
sought  to  impart  to  others  the  comfort  and  peace  of  soul  which 
every  act  indicated  she  possessed  to  the  fullest. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  story  of  the  lily  that  raised  the 
dazzling  purity  of  its  flower  up  from  a  bog  of  mud  and  mire  that 
lay  along  the  wayside.  Alone  it  stood  amid  its  dreary  and  for¬ 
bidding  surroundings,  and  as  it  gradually  unfolded  it  became  a 
joy  to  all  who  beheld  it. 

It  is  related  that  a  famous  gardener,  passing  that  way,  saw  the 
beauteous  plant,  and  with  the  fading  of  the  flower,  secured  the 
bulb  so  that  he  might  transplant  it  in  his  own  magnificent  garden, 
where,  environed  by  rare  and  fascinating  beauties  of  nature,  it 
might  for  time  to  come  prove  a  source  of  joy  for  many  more. 

And  so,  while  the  life-blossoming  of  this  sweet  personage 
brought  pleasure  and  renewed  faith  to  many,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
transplanting  of  this  pure  white  soul  will  prove  a  pattern  of  help¬ 
fulness,  and  become  a  source  of  spirit-uplift  to  all  who  learn 
the  story  of  her  “Light  out  of  Darkness.” 
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